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The church of Mren, founded c. 639/40 and located on the Ayrarat 
plain in modern eastern Turkey, has earned the attention of scholars 
for its epigraphy, architecture, and striking figural reliefs. In particular, 
the sculpted lintel of the north portal has formed the subject of debate. 
This communication offers new evidence toward the interpretation of 
the scene by J.-M. and N. Thierry as the Restitution of the Cross by 
the Byzantine emperor Heraclius (610-641). In addition, the collated 
sources may provide insight into the meaning of the combined use of 
sculpted arch and oculus on Mren’s north and west facades, which are 
here linked to the west fagade of the Golden Gate in Jerusalem. Never 
before considered together, the textual and visual sources may also con- 
tribute further to the lively debates surrounding the narrative tradition 
of the Restitutio. 


Sources for the “Hapax” 


The lintel at Mren bears a single row of forms spaced evenly across 
the rectangular plane (Fig. 1). At the center is a long-handled cross held 


* I wish to thank Slobodan Ćurčić, James Russell, Wolfram Brandes, and Tanya 
Tiffany and the audience of the Late Antique and Byzantine Studies workshop at the 
University of Chicago and that of the Symposium on Armenian Studies, King’s College, 
Cambridge for their comments and suggestions. Most of all, I am grateful to Stephan 
Borgehammar of Lund Universitet for his many suggestions and corrections regarding 
the Latin textual tradition discussed below. This essay is dedicated to the memory of 
Richard Elbrecht. 
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Fig. 1 
Mren, north portal lintel, 639/40. 


in place by a small kneeling figure. On either side are two larger male 
figures, who are turned in three quarters toward the cross. They appear 
to kneel or crouch on bent knees, inclining their heads slightly forward. 
The right hand of the pair swings a censer toward the cross, suggesting 
his status as a member of the clergy. Behind him at the right is a large 
stalky tree growing from a triangular mound. Three large branches, placed 
symmetrically, extend from either side and terminate in small curled 
leaves. At left, behind the left hand figure, is a large horse. Saddled and 
bridled, it arches its neck and executes a high-stepping gait. 

While each of these forms is fairly easy to discern, the meaning of 
their combination has sustained decades of debate. Two comprehensive 
interpretations have been advanced!. In 1966, Minas Sargsyan suggested 
that the lintel represented a consecration scene depicting the nobles and 
cleric who are named and sculpted on the west portal of the church”. The 
west façade inscription reads: 


[---] of the victorious king Heraclius, in the office of prince [Dawit'] of the 
all-praiseworthy patrik, kourapatat, and sparapet [of Armenia] and Syria 
and in the office of bishop of [---] [T‘e]ovp‘itos and in the office of tanutér 
of Nerseh lord of [SiraJk and ASarunik’, this holy church was built [for the 
intercession] of the Kamsarakank* and Mren and all [....]°. 


1 Many others have also made comments on this enigmatic scene. For summary of 
the discussion prior to 1971, and particularly the comments of N. MARR, T. TORAMANYAN, 
G. Hovsep*YAN, B. ARAK‘ELYAN, and S. MNAC‘AK‘ANYAN, see SARGSYAN, 242-244. 

2 SARGSYAN, 1966, 245-250. 

3 English translation after GREENWOOD, 2004, 83. The name “Dawit” added to the 
second brackets refers to the unprecedented election of Dawit Sahafuni to Prince of 
Armenia by Heraclius in the late 630s, as reported in THE ARMENIAN HISTORY ATTRIBUTED 
TO SEBEOS (93-94), and as generally accepted in the scholarship. For the last word in the 
inscription, U,ukp, Greenwood substitutes “all” in his discussion of the text on pp. 55 and 
66. 
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Sargsyan thus believed that Dawit Saharuni, named as Prince of Armenia 
and Syria in the synchronism of the inscription, appears on the north 
lintel celebrating the foundation of his church. According to Sargsyan, 
the left-hand figure represents Sahatuni, dismounted from his horse, 
while the bishop T‘€ovp‘ilos swings the censer at right. He argued that 
Nerseh Kamsarakan may be depicted in the small figure holding the 
cross in place. Reconciling the plain dress of the figures on the north 
portal with the fur-coated nobles on the west façade, who are generally 
identified as Nerseh and Dawit’, Sargsyan suggested that the north lin- 
tel was carved several years before Dawit’ was elected to the rank of 
patrik. 

In 1971 (together with Jean-Michel Thierry) and 1997, Nicole Thierry 
noted a series of problems with Sargsyan’s argument. She points out that 
no contemporary evidence exists to suggest that Dawit founded the 
church, nor that the fur coat worn by Dawit denotes the rank of patrik, 
nor, finally, that the north and west facades were carved years apart*. The 
Thierrys instead propose an alterative theory: that the north portal lintel 
at Mren represents the triumphant return of the Cross to Jerusalem by 
Heraclius on 21 March 630°. Celebrated throughout the Christian world, 
this event was greeted with particular fervor in contemporary Armenia: 
the high emotion of the “holy, wonderful, and heavenly discovery” is 
vividly expressed in the Armenian History attributed to Sebeos®. Noting 
the invocation of “victorious (pupkjuy fn) Heraclius” in the west portal 
inscription, the scholars identify Heraclius, not Saharuni, as the lefthand 
figure on the lintel, honoring a cross of ostension intended to symbolize 
the relic’. They argue that the larger censing figure at right represents not 
T‘éovp ilos but Modestos, the patriarch of Jerusalem, who received the 
relic from Heraclius. The large tree, in their view, thus symbolizes the 
heavenly paradise, and its mound the rock of Calvary’®. 

The Thierrys’ interpretation now prevails in the scholarly literature’. 
Accepting their Heraclean identification, Greenwood describes the scene 


4 That Nerseh too is depicted in an almost identical fur coat further weakens SARG- 
SYAN’s thesis. 

5 M. and N. THIERRY, 1971, 69-76 and N. THIERRY, 1997. 

6 THE ARMENIAN HISTORY ATTRIBUTED TO SEBEOS, 1999, chapter 41, 90. 

7 THIERRY, 1971, 76. Analysis of the inscription and its historical context appears in 
GREENWOOD, 2004. The full transcription and translation appear on p. 83. For a discus- 
sion of the centrality of relics of the Cross to later medieval Armenian culture, see JONES, 
2001-2. 

8 THIERRY, 1971, 75 and 1997, 168. 

? See for example GREENWOOD, 37 and ARMENIA SACRA 76-77. 
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as “an overtly imperial theme without any obvious Armenian connota- 
tion.”!° In the recent catalogue of the Louvre exhibit Armenia Sacra, the 
identification was further supported". At the same time, however, art- 
historical commentaries have stressed the unique nature of the image. 
“La sculpture du linteau de la porte norde de Mrén est un hapax,” wrote 
Sirarpie Der Nersessian, who sought its sources in the iconography 
of funerary steles!?. Presenting their theory of the lintel, the Thierrys 
concede that “[nous préférons] rechercher pour cette image exceptionelle 
une origine exceptionelle.”! In his essay on early medieval sculpture in 
Armenia Sacra, Patrick Donabédian also remarks upon the originality 
of the scene. 

Indeed, a representation of Heraclius dismounted and crouching in 
humble garb finds no parallel, to my knowledge, in contemporary imagery 
from Byzantium or the Caucasus. In imperial art of the Heraclean era 
and earlier, the emperor is generally depicted standing erect, enthroned, 
or on horseback, but not in an attitude of dismount, next to a saddled 
and bridled horse. Moreover, the emperor is typically pictured in and 
identified by the traditional imperial silk, crown, and diadem. Heraclean 
coinage is no exception: solidi from ca. 639-641 show the emperor wear- 
ing a long fluid garment, conspicuous crown, and holding a cross-topped 
orb!5, The divergences between standard imperial representation and the 
north lintel at Mren seem thus to be irreconcilable. How can the emperor 
be shown in simple dress, alongside his horse? In her study of 1997, Nicole 
Thierry responded to these questions, suggesting that the emperor’s mod- 
est garment was intended to reflect his engagement in military exercises 
in the mountainous regions of the Caucasus'®. In dismounting from his 
horse, she contends, the emperor was paying respect to the Cross by 
assuming a position of reverence”. 


10 GREENWOOD, 37. 

"ARMENIA SACRA 76-77. 

12 DER NERSESSIAN, 58-59. It is likely the lintel’s lack of conformity with standard 
imperial imagery that prompted Der Nersessian, ultimately to prefer Sargsyan’s theory. 

13 THIERRY, 1971, 72. 

14 ARMENIA SACRA, 77. 

15 Dumbarton Oaks Cat. 42a and 43b. See KAEGI, 267, fig. 6. The crown is equally 
prominent in busts of the emperor on coins from c. 629-631. 

16 Thierry (1997) 166 has also suggested that Heraclius is wearing trousers, but this 
garment is not visible to me from photographs, nor is the diadem that she reports seeing 
on the emperor’s head. While the abraded surfaces of the lintel make discussion of 
minute details of the head difficult, the strong and clear horizontal of the lintel’s upper 
frame effectively eliminates any possibility of a crown. 

17 THIERRY, 1997, 166-7. 
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While the scene may find no parallel in the visual culture of Byzantium 
or the Caucasus, a Latin textual tradition from the early Middle Ages 
offers an important source for consideration. The narrative, which may be 
referred to as the Reversio Sanctae Crucis (BHL 4178) appears in many 
manuscripts from the ninth century onward'®. The single oldest extant 
manuscript has been dated on paleographical grounds to c. 800 and is 
located in the Vienna Österreichische Nationalbibliothek (cod. 420). 
According to Professor Stephan Borgehammar, however, the wide and 
early diffusion of the text may indicate an origin at least two decades 
earlier and perhaps more’. The narrative describes Heraclius’ attempt to 
return the Holy Cross to Jerusalem. Wearing imperial costume and riding 
a royal horse, the emperor arrives at the city gate only to find it closed. 


Cumque imperator de monte Oliueti descendens per eam portam, quam 
Dominus intrauerat, quando ad passionem uenerat, ipse equo regio ornamen- 
tis imperialibus decoratus sedens uoluisset intrare, repente lapides portae 
descendentes clauserunt se inuicem, et factus est paries unus. 


But when the Emperor, coming down from the Mount of Olives, sitting 
decorated with imperial ornaments on a royal horse, wanted to enter by the 
same gate that the Lord had entered when coming to His passion, the stones 
of the gate suddenly descended and joined themselves to one another, mak- 
ing a solid wall”. 


18 The text has been mistakenly associated with the homilies by Hrabanus Maurus 
(c. 780-856), the Frankish Benedictine monk and archbishop of Mainz. Hence it appears 
under the authorship of this figure in MIGNE’s PL. Professor Borgehammar has informed 
me that this version of the text is extremely poor, and should be put aside in favor of the 
more reliable account preserved in BONINUS MOMBRITIUS, c. 1477. 

19 CLA, Part X (1963), vol. 10, no. 1479. 

2 Borgehammar also relates that another, yet unpublished Latin text (BHL 4181a), 
which takes the form of a sermon, contains almost the same content but is otherwise 
independent of the Reversio. From his comparative study of the grammar and composi- 
tion of the sermon and the Reversio, Borgehammar believes that the two texts have a 
common source which may pre-date the eighth century, and most likely was written in 
Greek. Borgehammar has also drawn attention to the relationship between the Reversio 
text and the feast of the Exaltatio Crucis, which was introduced in Rome in the late 
seventh century. He has speculated that if indeed the text was written for the feast, it 
would have likely had the same title. “Instead,” he suggests, “it seems that it came to be 
associated with the feast after [the Reversio text] had been written” (personal communi- 
cation 30 May 2008), evidence which seems further to indicate an early origin for the 
text. I thank Professor Borgehammar for discussing the details of this argument with me. 
His study of the manuscript tradition will be published with translation and commentary 
in Millennium, Jahrbuch zu Kultur und Geschichte des ersten Jahrtausends n. Chr. For 
additional comments on the pre-ninth century origins of the narrative, see also BRANDES, 
36 and RESTLE, 1996, 202-204. 

21 Latin text and translation with kind permission of Stephan BORGEHAMMAR. The text 
quoted corresponds to the Homily attributed to Hrabanus Maurus, PL 110, col. 133. 
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He is told by an angel that just as Christ entered Jerusalem in modest 
dress, so too he must remove his imperial regalia in order to gain access. 
Heraclius removes the signs of his imperium, and wearing only a humble 
garment, enters the city barefoot holding the Cross: 


Tunc imperator gaudens in Domino de uisitatu angelico, depositis imperii 
insignibus discalciatus protinus, linea tantum zona praecinctus, crucem 
Domini manu suscipiens, perfusus facie lacrimis, ad caelum oculos erigens 
properabat, ad portam usque progrediens. Mox illo humiliter propinquante 
duritia lapidum caeleste persensit imperium, statimque porta se subrigens 
liberum intrantibus patefecit ingressum. 


Then the Emperor rejoiced in the Lord because of the angelic visit, and 
having removed the tokens of imperial rank he proceeded without shoes, 
girded only with a linen belt, took the Cross of the Lord in his hands and 
hastened forward, face covered in tears and eyes raised to the sky, making 
his way to the gate. As soon as he approached with humility the hard stones 
sensed the celestial command, and raising itself at once the gate opened 
the way of entry for those who wished to go in”. 

While the lintel does not visualize all the elements of the above 
narrative, two crucial elements should be noted. First, just as the text 
indicates that Heraclius removed his imperial clothing down to a linen 
garment, the lintel also represents the emperor in plain dress. Second, 
both text and image imply the dismount of the imperial horse. While 
upon arrival, he appears “sitting decorated with imperial ornaments 
on a royal horse,” Heraclius is only allowed to enter the city on foot. 
The lintel visualizes this transition by showing the emperor next to a 
large, proud, saddled and bridled horse. Hence the very aspects that 
render the lintel exceptional in the context of Byzantine and Armenian 
art find parallels in Latin narratives of the Restitution of the Cross”. To 
be sure, these details may not approach any closer a “true” report of the 
event, although given Heraclius’ penchant for showmanship, he would 
have surely appreciated the dramatic potential of such a display’. Equally 


22 Latin text and translation by kind permission of Stephan BORGEHAMMAR. 

23 Finding further development in Jacopus de Voragine’s Golden Legend, c. 1260. 

24 See, for example, THE ARMENIAN HISTORY ATTRIBUTED TO SEBEOS, chapter 38, 
80 and KAEGI, 118. As Kaegi has remarked, “the symbolism of the humility was unmis- 
takable” (KAEGI, 206). Another scholar notes, “Since the Restitutio Crucis was such 
an important symbolic event for Heraclius, it must have been very well prepared.” 
DriJvers, 2002, 185-6. Unfortunately, the history attributed to Sebeos, which offers 
one of the most detailed contemporary accounts of the event, is silent on the manner 
in which Heraclius entered the city. (THE ARMENIAN HISTORY ATTRIBUTED TO SEBEOS, 
chap. 41, 90.) 
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difficult to address is the relationship between the Mren lintel and the 
Latin texts: are the two sources related or were they independently 
generated? The most recent work on the written sources argues for 
an earlier and perhaps oriental stemma. Stephan Borgehammar, who is 
preparing a critical edition of both the Reversio sanctae crucis and 
another, independent Latin account of roughly the same age, supposes 
a lost, probably Greek source.’ Wolfram Brandes agrees: “one has to 
suppose a totally unknown Eastern source.””° The scene at Mren of 
Heraclius next to his horse and bereft of imperii insignibus would seem 
to strengthen these assertions. 

If I am correct, the lintel forms one of the earliest narratives, either 
visual or textual, of Heraclius’ humble entrance into Jerusalem. The scene 
finds later representation in medieval Europe. The Sacramentarium of 
Mont Saint-Michel, dated to 1060, features a full page illustration for 
14 September, the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross”. The page is 
divided into two registers. The upper scene shows the seven-towered city 
of Jerusalem, with Heraclius, mounted and accompanied by eight figures, 
approaching from the left. Standing on one of the towers, above a closed 
gate, is an angel holding a cross. The lower scene shows Heraclius again, 
first on foot holding the cross, and then prostrate on the ground. Before 
him, the gate to the city lies open. The image thus suggests that Heraclius’ 
humble attitude was a necessary prerequisite to gaining access to the holy 
city*®. As Barbara Baert has observed, the eleventh-century image is the 
first surviving example of the scene in western iconography, which finds 
its most celebrated representation in Piero della Francesca’s Exaltation 
of the Cross in the church of San Francesco, Arezzo of c. 1466”. Yet if 
the identification of Jean-Michel and Nicole Thierry is correct, as it seems 
to be, the image at Mren predates its European counterparts by over four 
centuries*”, 


n 
a 


In a personal communication, 30 May, 2008. 

BRANDES, 36. 

New York: Pierpont Morgan ms. 641, fol. 155v and BAERT, fig. 27. 

BAERT, 1999, 145-6. 

Ibid. 

Of this image of Heraclius and others, Hjalmar Torp has recently explored possible 
Byzantine origins, considering an array of comparanda, including, briefly, the north 
portal lintel at Mren. Torp does not, however address the problems of interpretation relat- 
ing to the scene, nor its relationship to the textual tradition of the Reversio Sanctae. Yet 
the East-West connections suggested by the author are intriguing in light of the present 
argument. See TORP, 2006. 
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Fig. 2 
Jerusalem, Golden Gate. 


The Golden Gate?! 


The text also identifies the portal by which Heraclius entered Jerusalem 
with that of Christ’s entry. By the early Middle Ages, Christ was thought 
to have entered Jerusalem by the Golden Gate??. The surviving structure 
forms a massive rectangular block situated on the middle of the eastern 
side of the Temple Mount (Fig. 2). Its date is a matter of controversy, but 
most scholars consider it either a product of the Heraclean or Umayyad 
periods**. Mango has recently suggested that it may have been built 
to celebrate the return of the True Cross to the city by Heraclius**. For 
present purposes, it seems important to notice key elements of the façade. 
The double doors of the gate, now blocked, are topped with heavy molded 


31 I think Slobodan Ćurčić for encouraging me to consider the Golden Gate in con- 
nection with Armenian church architecture. 

32 Manco, 1992, 15. 

33 See most recently and for further bibliography: MANGO, 1992, BURGOYNE, 1992, 
and GRABAR, 2002. 

34 “| the return of the Cross was meant to be a cosmic event, a ganglion of super- 
natural history. It would have been entirely appropriate for it to receive an architectural 
commemoration.” (MANGO, 6.) And elsewhere: “[the case for a Heraclean dating] would 
rest not so much on the activity of Modestus... as on the restoration of the True Cross 
and the Emperor’s triumphal entry into the city.’ (MANGO, 15). 
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Fig. 3 
Mren, oculus above north fagade tympanum. 


arcades which project strongly from the surface of the wall. Directly 
above is a large roundel with profiled frame and a raised central boss. 
Keeping in mind the unknown chronology of the Golden Gate, a com- 
parison with Mren is encouraged not only by testimony preserved in the 
Reversio sanctae, but also by an intriguing architectural relationship 
between the two buildings. Indeed, the format of heavy arches and roun- 
del on the Jerusalem monument finds a corollary on Mren’s north and 
west facades, where similarly massive arches appear below profiled oculi. 
On the north façade of the church, the now-blocked oculus is framed 
by a series of rosette-like forms (Fig. 3)*°. Above the west facade, the 


35 THIERRY, 1971, 56. For a sample of other oculi on medieval Armenian churches, 
see CUNEO, 793. 
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Fig. 4 
Mren, remains of oculus above tympanum on west facade. 


remains of an oculus may also be detected. The masonry course just 
above the arch bears three stones which describe an arch (Fig. 4). This 
arch is profiled and preserves, at its bottommost point, a small stylized 
medallion similar to that above the north portal. 

To be sure, arcades surmounted by round forms appear at other sev- 
enth-century Armenian churches. At Hrip‘simé, dated to 618, a ring of 
arched windows pierce the drum, crowned by profiled roundels. At 
Zuartnoc’,, dated after 644 and before 660, the first level of the exterior 
is sheathed in blind arcades surmounted by oculi. At the large church of 
Talin, of the second half of the seventh century, the north flank of the 
west façade preserves an oculus above a window with profiled arch*®. 
Nevertheless, it seems that the single round window above a thick pro- 
jecting arch, used on the exterior, makes its first dated appearance at 
Mren, thus prompting one to ask whether this formula was more than 
simply an attractive solution to covering the wall. That the oculi at Mren 
appear only on the north and west facades, above the arched tympana, 
would seem to suggest it. The visual parallel between the Golden Gate 


36 Oculi also appear high up on the lateral walls of Garnahovit/Adiaman, a seventh- 
century church of the “Hrip‘simé” type. I wish to thank Armen Kazaryan for discussing 
the comparanda with me. 
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and Mren’s facades, in my view, invite a reconsideration of the “Roman- 
esque” elements of the north and west portals at Mren as rooted in the 
late Roman building traditions of the Holy Land, and linked specifically 
with sacred topography. 

Much more archaeological and textual work would need to be under- 
taken in order to secure a connection between the two monuments. Yet 
the Jerusalemic associations of Mren’s facades are tantalizing, particu- 
larly given the Heraclean imagery on the lintel and invocation of the 
west facade inscription. As a visualization of the Restitutio, the north 
portal would offer a fitting visual and architectural context for Arme- 
nian liturgical rites, and particularly those relating to the Cross?”. At 
Mren, Heraclius’ triumphant arrival in Jerusalem, itself recalling Christ’s 
own entry in Jerusalem, surely formed an appropriate visual theme for 
liturgical processions into the church**. The northern position of the 
portal holds special significance in this context. Of the lateral facades 
of the church in early medieval Armenian architecture, the south, rather 
than north is typically preferred for access and epigraphy*’. Yet one 
entering Mren through its north portal (or if I may, its “Golden Gate”) 
would necessarily move in a southerly direction, ultimately toward Jeru- 
salem itself. Such a procession also mirrors the southward progress of 
the Heraclean campaigns of 627/8, which descended via the Akhurean 


37 THIERRY, 1971. Yet the lintel may well have had relevance to other rites, including 
the ceremony of consecration, which is preserved in three early medieval texts and has 
recently been collated by Fr. Daniel FINDIKYAN. This rite is significant regarding the 
north portal at Mren because it includes key moments out of doors and processions 
toward the entrances of the church. The rite includes, for example, a procession towards 
the portal carrying the altar, accompanied by Psalms 119-121. Psalm 119 begins: “in my 
distress I cry to the Lord.” The next psalm, 120, opens with “I lifted up my eyes to the 
hills, from whence my help comes.” Finally, from Psalm 121: “I was glad when they said 
to me, ‘let us go to the house of the Lord!’... Our feet have been standing within your 
gates, O Jerusalem!” Each psalm unit is repeated three times and accompanied by the 
doxology, proclamation, and blessing. At each repetition, the altar is elevated and advanced 
toward the church door. The gradual character of this movement, as Findikyan has 
observed, is matched by the transition in the psalms from “distress” to “gladness” of 
arrival in Jerusalem. See FINDIKYAN, 1998. With its imagery of triumphal entrance into 
Jerusalem, the north portal lintel at Mren would have formed the ideal target for this unit 
of the consecration liturgy. 

38 Heraclius’ entry through the Golden Gate may be understood to reclaim the Temple 
Mount with a monument of Christian victory (MANGO, 7). According to Jewish tradition, 
moreover, the Messiah was to enter Jerusalem by the Golden Gate. To what extent does 
the visual representation of this scene at Mren reflect anti-Jewish sentiments in Armenia, 
as suggested in THE ARMENIAN HISTORY ATTRIBUTED TO SEBEOS, chapter 43? I thank 
James RUSSELL for bringing this issue to my attention. 

39 GREENWOOD, 36. 
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river valley, quite near Mren, into Persian territory: an operation whose 
success led ultimately led to the surrender of the holy relics to the Byz- 
antines*®. The north portal may thus have evoked at once memories of 
recent military campaigns, the imperial adventus, and the sacred land- 
scape of the Holy Land“. 

The collation of the Restitutio text with the north portal at Mren 
addresses a number of problems simultaneously: first, it seems to settle 
the question of the iconographic identification of the lintel, offering in 
its narrative an explanation for the scene’s most unorthodox visual ele- 
ments. Second, the lintel offers strong evidence that the narrative of 
Heraclius’ dismount and removal of imperial clothing emerged as early 
as 638, only c. eight years after the date generally accepted for the Return 
of the Cross to Jerusalem. Thus Mren offers the first record, in text or 
image, for Heraclius’ humble entry into the city. This information also 
provides important evidence regarding the history of the Restitutio nar- 
rative, upon whose early and eastern origins scholars have already spec- 
ulated. For the study of Armenian art and architecture, the combined 
reading of texts and monuments may also open, with further study, cru- 
cial insight into the role of Jerusalem in shaping the holy in the early 
medieval Caucasus”. Finally, the Mren portal offers a useful reminder 
that standard art-historical methods of iconographic identification are not 
failsafe. Even in the seventh century, the emperor could remove his cloth- 
ing and get off his horse. 


40 For a map charting the movement of these campaigns, see HEWSEN, 90, map 69. 

4! Surely the north portal lintel held different meanings and functions for the hetero- 
geneous audiences of the frontier. For an exploration of possible modes of interpretation, 
see MARANCI, 2006. 

42 An exploration of seventh-century Armenian architecture is forthcoming by this 
author. 
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